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of the streams, or on the bluff lands along 
the margins of their valleys. 


The eastern half of the reservation has 
pay been alloted in severalty to mem- 
ers of the tribe; the western part remains 
unallotted and unused, excepting for casual 
hunting, or for grazing cattle belonging to 
white persons, under such contracts or agree- 
ments as the Agent and chiefs approve. 


The soil is generally fertile—especially so 
in the valleys of the Missouri river and creeks 
which traverse the reservation. Large areas 
of land, as beautiful and fertile as can be 
found in the State, are yet unoccupied and 
untilled. 

The Agency house and office are located 
about four ~ west of the Missouri river, 
nine miles north of the southern boundary, 
and ten miles south of the Winnebago Agency 
buildin if 

The Indian settlements are generally com- 
prised within an area of five miles north, or 
seven miles south of the Agency office, and . 
eight miles west from the Missouri river. , 

The tribe owns a steam saw and grist-mill rf 
of sufficient capacity for its present needs, in i] 
fair condition, But requiring immediately a : 
new casing for the boiler, and more substan- | 
tial foundation for the engine. This mill is 
located in the Missouri bottom, close under 
the bluff, and not far distant from the Pres- 
byterian Mission farm and buildings, about 


THE OMAHA INDIANS UNDER THE CARE OF 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING—REPORT OF 
BARCLAY WHITE. 

Wiwyesaao, Daxota County, N pier} 
Ninth month 3d, 1877. 

To William Parry, Secretary: Esteemed 
Friend—After an examination of the ac- 
counts, management, and affairs generally, at 
Omaha Indian Agency, now in charge of 
Jacob Vore, United States Indian Agent, I 
submit the following as my report of the 
present condition of that Agency. 

The Omaha Indians are located in the State 
of Nebraska, on a reservation whose eastern 
boundary is the Missouri river, and southern 
boundary line is sixty miles due north from 
the city of Omaha. 

4 According to official reports, the reserva- 
tion contains 193,000 acres of land, about 
170,000 acres of which are classed as tillable, 
and 5,000 acres as wooded. In its natural 
state almost the entire area is pasture land. 
But few acres can be found within its bound- 
aries that are wholly unproductive, or incapa- 
ble of being made profitable. 

The general character of the surface is un- 
dulating prairie, in many places too rolling 
for proper tillage, but affording an ample 
amount of choice selections of land for all 
cultivation necessary for the needs of the 
tribe, or its ability to successfully conduct. 
The timber is found principally in the valleys 
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three miles north of the Agent’s house, and 
isof great value to the Indians. In our 
progress to and from it, we passed or met a 
number of Indian farmers taking grists to 
mill in their farm wagons. It is also measur- 
ably patronized, when the river is frozen, by 
white farmers living in Iowa. 

About one-eighth of a mile southwest from 
the office are the wheelwright and blackamith 
shops, conveniently located, and in good order. 
Near them, on the south, is the traders’ store, 
and on the north the Agency stables; and 
three-fourths of a mile east of the office is a 
large building constructed for an Infirmary, 
but not occupied at present. 

The Omahas are peaceful, honest and tem- 
perate, and of late years have developed much 
industry. They are docile, easily controlled, 
and readily directed into civilized pursuits, 
when they have confidence in their officers. 
Their numbers have steadily increased du- 
ring the eight years they have been under our 
care. I have not, at this time, access to their 
population in 1869, but in 1864 it is reported 
as 971; in 1871, it was 984; in 1873, 1,001; 
in 1875, 1,005; during 1876, 1,027 ; and it is 
now, 1877, 1,061. There were 68 births and 
34 deaths during the last fiscal year. About 
om Omahas wear citizens’ dress. 

he Omahas have, during the year 1877, 
cultivated about 1,800 acres of land, 500 
acres of which are fenced. Their crop of 
wheat is of excellent quality, and the corn, 
potatoes and beans very promising. Agent 
Vore estimates that in the year 1876 one- 
fourth of their corn was destroyed by the 
Rocky Mountain locust, which insect, in the 
autumn of that year, deposited its eggs over 
all this country west of the Missouri river 
from Dakota to Texas. The spring of 1877 
was unusually wet and rainy, and probably 
ninety-five per cent. of the locusts hatched 
south of Dakota, in that year, perished before 
reaching their winged state, but they utterly 
destroyed about sixty acres of the Omahas’ 
spring wheat, and the excessive moisture of 

e fifth and sixth months has prevented the 
growth of a portion of the corn planted on 
their richest bottom lands. As nearly as can 
be estimated, there yet remains about 540 
acres of wheat, estimated to yield 9,000 
bushels ;* 900 acres of corn, probable crop 
27,000 bushels; 16 acres of oats, yield 600 
bushels ; 50 acres of potatoes, yield, supposed, 
5,000 bushels. They will also probably gather 
100 bushels of turnips, 150 bushels of onions, 
and 600 bushels of beans. All of the above 
named crops were grown upon Indian farms, 
by Indian labor. Rio Agency farm is tilled, 

*By a letter received from Agent Vore, since 
threshing commenced, he thinks the crop will 
amount to 15,000 bushelsinstead of 9,000. 


the white farmer devoting his attention to the 
oversight and assistance of Indian farmers, 
and care of Agency stock and implements. 
This result appears large in the aggregate, 
but upon dividing the estimated gross amount 
of produce among the population. it will allow 
about 84* bushels of wheat, 25 bushels of 
corn, 43 bushels of potatoes, and #ths part of 
a bushel of turnips, onions or beans, as the 
amount of produce grown for the’subsistence 
of each member of the tribe, during the year 
ending with the harvest of 1878. The Oma- 
has receive no subsistence supplies from the 
government, but in addition to the above de- 
pendence have a cash annuity paid them, 
varying in its amount according to the views 
of the Commissioner, and recommendation of 
the resident Agent. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1877, the cash annuity paid 
to each member of the tribe was about $8.50. 
For several years past the Omahas have been 
refused permission to go upon buffalo hunte, 
but a small portion of their numbers have 
each autumn privately withdrawn from the 
reservation, and spent the greater portion of 
the winter on the head waters of the Republi- 
can or Canadian rivers, sometimes returning 
with supplies of furs and meat as great as 
their ponies could carry. Their hunt last 
winter is represented to have been unsuccess- 
ful. Other small parties, sometimes having 
the consent of the Agent, make short trapping 
excursions along the Elkhorn, and other 
streams not far, distant from their homes, in 
search of deer and small fur animals. Occa- 
sionally white hunters from Kansas will bring 
to the Agency a wagon load of dry buffalo 
hides and deer skins to be tanned by the In- 
dian women, they receiving one-third of the 
number in compensation for their labor. The 
Omahas own about €00 horses and 100 cattle, 
some swine and poultry. They do not work 
to much extent ‘upon the farms or in the 
houses of white persons, and I know of no 
other resources than those above named upon 
which they can depend for subsistence before 
another year’s crop is grown. 

There are now upon the reservation eighty- 
five houses occupied by Indians, ten of which 
were built during the year. 

During the spring and summer of 1876 the 
Indians broke 175 acres of prairie sod, and 
in 1877, 250 acres of prairie. In the latter 
year they constructed about 300 rods of fenc- 
ing around their farms. 

wo day schools have been maintained for 
nine months of the year, with an average 
monthly attendance of 624 scholars in regu- 


*Should the crop prove to be 15,000 bushels, there 
will be fourteen bushels of wheat for each man, wo- 
man and child in the tribe, or about three times as 
much as they can consume. 
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lar, and 11% scholars in irregular attendance. 
The schools should properly be organized and 
opened to-day, and the matron be at her post 
as soon as possible, for the duties of there offi- 
cers are among the most important at the 
Agency. Education of the children, and ad- 
vancement of the women, are the foundations 
upon which we must base Indian civilization. 

The number of Omahas who can read the 
English language is supposed to be about 107. 
The cost of maintaining the two day schools 
during nine months of the last fiscal year has 
been, for salaries, $1,050; other expenses, 
$250; total expenditure, $1,300. 

One First-day school is conducted in school 
house No. 1, having an attendance of from 
60 to 75 persons, about one-half of which num- 
ber are adult Indians. The detailed statistics 
of the day schools are herewith annexed. 

The building constructed for an infirmary 
has not been used for that purpose. It has 
been my impression, founded upon experi- 
ence, that such an institution is needed in 
each Indian tribe under our charge for the 
proper protection and comfort of the aged and 
infirm of the tribe who are unable to protect 
or care for themselves. Such persons are 

enerally neglected and improperly provided 
for by the younger and stronger members, 
and we have found it to be too much the case, 
that when suitable rations of food are special- 
ly issued to them at their homes by the Agent, 
such food is frequently appropriated and con- 
sumed by other Indians, who are young, 
healthy and able to support themselves with- 
out government assistance. It was for the 
purpose of correcting this evil and properly 
maintaining the aged and infirm that Agent 
Gillingham constructed the Omaha Infirmary 
Building, and his action had my full ap- 
proval; but it appears from Agent Vore’s 
statement that a feeling of opposition to the 
system eae in the tribe, and that it is too 
unpopular to be carried out in practice. If 
such is really the case the building might be 
enlarged, and converted into an industrial 
boarding school-house; but such a school 
could not be conducted at present under the 
enactments of Congress now in force, restrict- 
the gross amount of funds to be paid for labor 
at Indian Agencies, without lessening other 
important industries, unless the school is con- 
ducted by contract—a very objectionable sys- 
tem—or the amount allowed to be paid for 
labor largely increased by written consent of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

It is to be hoped that those oppressive laws 
which now retard the true progress of our 
Indian tribes will be repealed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, in which case the Infirmary 
building may be made very useful, as the 


Omahas are now becoming so scattered on 


their farms, that it is difficult to locate day 
school-houses so as to be within convenient dis- 
tances from the children’s homes, to insure 
their proper and regular attendance at school. 
In order to make the subject entirely clear to 
the minds of Friends, I will state that under 
the provisions of the fifth section of the 
act of March 3, 1875, the gross amount of 
funds allowed to be paid for labor at any In- 
dian Agency must not exceed $6,000 per an- 
num, except with the consent in writing of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and in no 
case can the amount exceed the sum of $10,- 
000 per annum. By adecision of the Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury, under date of 
May 14, 1877, all compensation for labor at 
Agencies, regular or irregular, white or In- 
dian (excepting the salaries to Agents and 
Interpreters, specially excepted by the act), 
is included in theamount prescribed. Agent 
Vore is now specially limited by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to an expenditure for 
labor, not to exceed $5,800 per annum, and 
all payments made by him for agency labor 
of any kind (with the exceptions named) in 
excess of that amount, without the written 
consent of the Secretary of the Interior, must 
necessarily be his personal loss, unless re- 
lieved by special act of Congress. 

Soon after Friends accepted the care and 
oversight of the Omahas, they endeavored to 
increase the funds of the tribe by a sale of 
surplus lands from the western portion of 
their reservation. Bills to effect that purpose 
were introduced into Congress, but during 
their passage through that body, so amended 
as to effectually prevent a sale when the lands 
were offered to the public. The law then 
passsed still remains upon the statute book, 
under which the remaining portion unsold of 
50,000 acres of the Omahas’ land can be sold 
for cash at a minimum price of $2,50 per 
acre. As they have since sold to the Winne- 
bagoes 12,800 acres of land, from the north- 
ern portion of their reserve, for the same 
price per acre, are largely increasing the acre- 
age of their tillage each year. As their lands 
will probably, in a few years hence, command 
a much greater market value than at present. 
I believe it will be for their pecuniary iuter- 
est that their western lands, which are proba- 
bly the most fertile on their reservation, be 
not offered for sale at present, or allowed to 
be sold at any time for a price less than that 
named in the statute, or their market value, 
whenever it may be deemed proper to sell 
them. 

The Omahas have suffered much from de- 
predations made upon their personal property, 
principally their horses. These thefts are 
mainly charged by them upon the Winne- 
bagoes, a neighboring tribe of Indians. I 
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have had personal experience in the examina- 
tion and settlement of such claims. The 
Agent of the Winnebagoes has used every 
effort in his power to stop the wrong-doing, 
and I am satisfied that very few of the reser- 
vation Winnebagoes are guilty. There are 
nearly 1,000 Winnebago Indians roving in 
Wisconsin that do not belong to the Nebraska 
reservation, and are not connected in any 
way or manner, excepting by relationship, 
with the reservation Indians. Small parties 
of these Nomads occasionally visit Nebraska, 
and when they are prepared to return to 
Wisconsin steal horses, sometimes from their 
relatives, occasionally from the whites, but 
more frequently from the Omahas. As soon 
as the animals are in their possession they 
cross the Missouri river as soon as is possible, 
and are then in Iowa, and beyond any power 
that an United States Indian Agent can com- 
mand to arrest them. This is a serious evil, 
affecting the reputation of the law-abiding 
portion of the Winnebago tribe, the property 
of the Omahas, and the peace of mind of the 
Agents of both tribes. Much thought has 
been given to the subject, and many efforts 
made to correct the evil. The chiefs of the 
Winnebagoes seem sincerely desirous to end 
it. Arbitrations have been had, and tribal 
payments made for individual losses. Those 
detected in the crime have been arrested, 
whenever it is possible to do so, and severely 
punished ; still the practice goes on, and dur- 
ing thetime I have loans investigating Omaha 
affairs, five of their horses have been stolen 
and traced to two Wisconsin Indians, who 
have successfully returned to the northern 
woods of Wisconsin with their plunder, or 
more probably sold them in the white settle- 
ments on their way there. 

The — of Nebraska, now in power, 
have placed upon record, as one of the planks 
of the platform of their party, opposition to 
the peace poliey of ex-President Grant in the 
administration of Indian Affairs, and openly 
declare their intention of having such laws 
enacted as will. remove all Indians from the 
State at as early a period of time as is pos- 
sible. Under such circumstances, it is well 
for Friends to consider the situation. If 
removal to the Indian Territory will result 
in the permanent benefit of the Indians, it 
should not be op . Whenever it is 
unanimously desi by a tribe, it should be 
assisted and protected while removing; but 
when a ble tribe is sought to be 
removed by interested parties, contrary. to its 
wishes and against its will, [ believe it is 
right and just that all honest and humane 
men should endeavor to protect such injured 
and oppressed people from the designs of 
such persons, even when in authority. The 
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Pawnees were removed to Indian Territory 
by and with their unanimous request and 
consent. A late census of the tribe shows 
that nearly two fifths of their number have 
died within the two years of their residence 
there, and the survivors are now in a more 
impoverished and dependent state than before 
removal. 

The Omahas, as far as I can learn or de- 
termine, are a unit in the desire to remain 
where they are. They are, probably, as law- 
abiding and temperate a people as any com- 
munity of whites in this State, of etter: fener 
bers. They are using every effort, as rapidly 
as their pecuniary means will admit of, to 
extend their agriculture and honestly subsist 
by labor. They are opening farms and mak- 
ing homes. They are educating their chil- 
dren, and advancing toward civilization and 
self-support as rapidly as can be expected of 
a people so lately nomadic in their habits. 
Will you allow this people to fall into the 
hands of those who would throw them back 
into the barbarism they are leaving, and 
divide their inheritance among themselves ? 

If we must decide at once, and quickly, 
between their removal and citizenship, which 
latter condition they probably only lack 
qualification for on account of their want of 
ability to protect their pecuniary interests 
from the spoiler, can we not devise some form 
of law, under the provisions of which the 
Omahas may receive all the rights and pro- 
tection of citizenship, holding their lands in 
fee simple, and at the same time their prop- 
erty be under the protecting care and guard- 
ianship of the government, and inalienable 
from the tribe until such time as they are 
individually educated up to an ability to 
properly take care of it? If this effort 
toward the removal of all Indians from Ne- 
braska continues, and there appears to be no 
probability of its ceasing, because it is a pop- 
ular subject with the voters of the State, I 
believe Selenide will not have performed their 
entire duty, before leaving the trust which 
President Grant confided to them, if they do 
not see to it that such laws are enacted as 
will leave the Indians of Nebraska under 
equal protection before the law with the white 
citizen, and their property guarded from spo- 
liation. 

There is at poms a considerable party 
among the Omahas opposed to the rule of the 
hereditary chiefs now in power. The princi- 
pal objection made to them appears to be 
their conservatism and slowness to conform 
to the changed mode of life which the cue- 
toms and practices of civilization are forcing 
upon them. It is true that they are rather 
slow in their perceptions, and conservative 
in their views, but we have found them hon- 
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est in practice, and, as far as they are capa- 
ble of forming a judgment, it has generally 


been according to their view of what was for 
the benefit and good of their tribe. I have 


given my views upon the subject to Agent 
Vore, which are, that he abstain from inter- 
fering or taking sides with either party, 
leaving it entirely for the tribe to decide, 


until such time as the majority in favor of 


change becomes so overwhelming that it will 
successfully support and sustain the change 


when made, and then to introduce into the 


tribe a republican form of government, with 
a limited number of chiefs and policemen, 
elective for a stated period of time. Such a 
government has been found of great advan- 


tage in a neighboring tribe, but should not 


be entered upon prematurely. 
I have thoroughly investigated Agent 
Vore’s accounts and management of Omaha 


affairs, and find that he is endeavoring to do 


his duty; is careful in the expenditure of 


government funds, devoting as much of them 
as possible to the purchase of such machinery 
and stock as will promote family agriculture. 
He has experienced the same difficulty that 
all new officers in the Indian service encoun- 
ter, on account of official red tape required 
from them, and the great want of office files 
of concise business rules and instructions, to 


enable them to know what is required of 


them; but he is learning from his expe- 
rience, and [ have failed to find any grave 
difficulty that has yet befallen him in the 
matter of accounts. 

The Omahas are now in the midst of their 
hay harvest. Ricks of hay, cornfields and 


stacks of grain are visible from every roll of 


the prairie within their settlements. As I 
have driven along the roads over their beau- 
tiful reservation, I have beheld more evidence 
of thrift and substantial progress than ever 
before. They are progressing slowly, but 
surely, in population, in wealth and in civil- 
ization, Let us assist and protect them in 
their laudable efforts, by all proper means in 
our power, or at our command. 

Detailed statements of various matters ap- 
pertaining to Agency affairs will be found 
attached to this report. 

Thy friend, BarciaYy WHITE, 

Friends’ Special Indian Agent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A FRIENDS’ MEETING IN 
ENGLAND. 

It is well sometimes for us, as a Society, to 
know how we are viewed from the standpoint 
of intelligent observers, whose lives are spent 


in an atmosphere quite different from our 
own; or, as the poet has it, it is good for us 
I there- 


to “see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 





fore read with great interest a letter recently 
written by a correspondent of one of our 
leading periodicals, giving an account of the 
writer's experience in a Friend’s meeting. 
This meeting was held in England, and may 
have differed somewhat from our religious as- 
semblies, yet I would like to call attention in 
the extract given below to two points, upon 
which it might not be amiss for us to ponder, 
First, in the desire manifest to dress in rich at- 
tire as means increase, and second the assent of 
some with us in the view that “silence is but 
an accident of our form of worship.” I can 
most cordially unite with the writer in en- 
dorsing Barclay’s opinion on the last subject. 

The article in question is lengthy, going 
much into detail in describing the house, the 
seats, the carriages that conveyed the Friends 
there, etc., and then continues : 

‘In the garbs there was nothing to suggest 
faithfulness to the query touching ‘ plainness 
of speech, behavior and apparel.’ Perhaps 
if anything struck me as regards the dress of 
those around me, it was a certain costly sim- 
plicity, an intrinsic solidity about the silke, 
an unostentatious soundness of texture and 
richness of fabric. Perhaps these dresses were 
in accordance with the precepts of the ‘ Book 
of Discipline ;’ they certainly harmonized 
with the advice of Polonius, 

‘Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy.’ 

“In getting rid of some ancient peculiari- 
ties, and in taking to buttons, the Friends 
have hit upon a really rational dress. 

“The service began—or rather it did not 
begin; all that was done was to sink into 
general silence. And what a silence! I have 
heard of the stillness of the central seas, or 
the silence of the grave, or ‘the voice of 
hushed-up life.’ I have sat beside voiceless 
tarns in solitary places among the hills. I 
know something of the awful stillness brood- 
ing over mountain-tops, and I vividly remem- 
ber the dumb aspect of things when I once 
crawled on hands and feet far from the day- 
light agen the old workings, and up the 
gloomy galleries of a deserted mine. But 
silence has its inner and outer chambers, its 
depths and lower depths, and we seemed as 
we sat to be borne to its nethermost caverns. 
In the first five minutes the rustle of silks 
and the shuffling of feet settling into position 
had died away. Another two minutes more 
and the short, devout cough, which is the ex- 
ordium of all services, had Another 
minute more and the fall of a pin would have 
sounded as a profane act. Henceforth I lost 
count of time; if I was conscious at all, it 
was of the outwardly strange fact that while 
human beings usually meet to talk, these good 
people had left their homes and traveled far 
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in order to be silent together and enjoy gre- 
—— quiet. But how much was there to 
said for this silence, this ‘lending our 
hearts and spirits wholly to the influence of 
mild-minded melancholy !’ One truly tasted 
the pleasure of deep repose, and one’s inner 
spirit seemed to sing, ‘ There is no joy, but 
calm.’ Some Friends, it is said, think that 
this silence is but an accident of their wor- 
ship, not fit for these times. To me, Barclay’s 
idea seems higher and holier: ‘The great 
work of one and all ought to be to wait upon 
God, and, retiring out of their own thoughts 
and imaginations, to feel the Lord’s presence 
and know a gathering into His name indeed, 
where He is in the midst, according to His 
promise.’ Silence is,and must necessarily be, 
a special and principal part of God’s weal , 
Let the Friends cleave fast to these wise words. 
Let them leave to others noisy modes of ser- 
vice, of their own pleasure and appointment. 
Time will not soon make old, and certainly not 
in these babbling days, the truth that in silent 
waiting and inward communing the deepest 
aspirations of the suul breathe forth. How 
many of one’s friends, and how many public 
men, too, did one wish to take and bathe— 
i, bathe—in this cool stream? 
hat medicine to the bruised and wearied 
spirit, and ‘ hearts worn out with many wars,’ 
these moments might minister! And what a 
high road to charity and lock-fast gates 
against envy and all evil passions! How 
easy, in these circumstances, to perserve that 
‘love, coolness, gentleness and dear unity,’ 
which Edward Burrough in his parting words 
inculeates. The testimonies of the early 
Friends, how in tribulation they had renewed 
their strength, and received inward consola- 
tion and refreshment in this ‘ pure, still wait- 
ing upon God in the spirit,’ as Alexander 
Parker expresses it in one of his letters, be- 
came credible as one sat there. . . . At last, 
much to my regret, the silence was broken.” 
I will not quote his strictures on the prayer 
and the sermon which followed. These might 
or might not be just. He seemed to experi- 
ence a disappointment that the discourse did 
not come up to the standard of what he had 
read of Edward Burrough, Jones, Parnell, 
Thomas Ellwood and John Woolman. But 
my concern is not now with the ministry, it is 
with our testimony to simplicity, that Friends 


may not again be the cause of a sermon from 


a modern John Wesley, warning his hearers 
against the purchase of the “ fine linen of the 
Quakers,” as being more for show than real 
service; and also, to plead for that living 
silence in our meetings that will deepen and 
enrich our spiritual natures to receive the 
seed of Heavenly planting. 
L. H. H. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO JOHN BRAGG. 
Warrington, lst mo. 21, 1754. 
I received, about twelve days ago, an 
anonymous letter, requesting my return 
thereto, agreeable to the subscription I in- 
tended to fix upon this. The author is per- 
sonally a stranger to me; but I am not alto- 
gether a stranger to the situation described, 
and have deeply waited for instruction and 
ability to direct, agreeably to the mind of 
Truth, and the sympathy I feel on my mind 
with the distressed. Expect not from me an 
elaborate disquisition into speculative points ; 
for this I know from experience, that part 
must die which longs to comprehend more 
truth, while the former discoveries are yet 
disobeyed. The first principles of religion, as 
I have found, are the knowledge of our owh 
weakness, and Almighty sufficiency to supply 
all defects. Whoever builds on another 
foundation will be finally disappointed. Thy 
letter manifests a sense of want; and as thou 
attends to that sense, that which gives it, will, 
in due time, supply it; for the Lord our God 
hears his own. The state of leprous Naaman 
has been strongly with me on thy account. 
He was disquieted under his malady, and 
sought relief, but he had like to have missed 
it, by contemning the means; his pride was 
piqued that the prophet came not out to work 
an immediate cure with some visible demon- 
stration of power; so that stooping to the 
simple means of bathing in Jordan was very 
mortifying to him; he remembered Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, and was 

willing to believe they were of equal virtue. 
But know this assuredly, there is no river 
capable of cleansing the soul but that which 
proceeds from under the throne of God—no 
stream flowing from speculation, or any nat- 
ural powers can wash out the stain and bring 
peace to the soul. Deeply and submissively 
abide with the sacred Minister of the new 
covenant; if thou art weak, He is strong; 
and sure I am, the God of all strength and 
Truth would not leave thee destitute. Be 
content to be a child, or thou will be a mon- 
ster; let his day come upon that which is 
lofty, and the cross be taken up to hurtful 
things, and in His light thou wilt see more 
light; and until thou hast been fed from on 
high with milk fit for a babe, stronger meat or 
higher discoveries would not be good nourish- 
ment, but create disorder for want of digestion. 
My soul fervently desires thy help; but 
remember with holy trembling, the way to 
Heaven lies through the gates of death. The 
Lord of all mercy and strength renew effec- 
tually his visitation to thy soul, and build thee 
upon the sure foundation that can never be 
shaken. I am thy true friend and well-wisher, 

SAMUEL FoTHERGILL. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THOUGHTS ON A TEXT. 


An apostle in writing to one of the churches 
uses this language, “ They not being willing 
to retain God in remembrance, He gave them 
over to a reprobate mind to work all unclean- 
ness.” I believe it would be profitable for 
all of us to examine ourselves whether we 
are turning our thoughts and aspirations 
oftener than the morning to Him who seeth 
in secret and whose mercies are over all His 
creatures, that we may know His will con- 
cerning us; but if, on the contrary, we are 
= along heedleasly, we shall, no doubt, 

e left toa reprobate mind. The advice of 
the apostle, in his day, was to “ pray without 
ceasing,” and I believe it is just as necessary 
now as it was then, for the mind of man being 
active, if not engaged in something useful 
will be occupied by the enemy, who can 
transform himself into an angel of light, and 
would, if possible, deceive the very elect, 
glossing things over so that they, not being 
on the watch, may take up with specious 
appearances and call evil good and good evil. 
These may even be lulled into security, 
doubting all former experience, and losing 
confidence in the Arm of power that only 
can lead safely into that rest prepared for the 
people of God. 

his doctrine of retaining God in remem- 
brance has appeared to me much more im- 
portant to the soul of man thau all the theo- 
retical knowledge he can attain. As a pre- 
serving principle, it keeps the mind on the 
watch-tower and originates hope, as said 
David, ‘The Lord delighteth in them that 
hope in His mercy.” And it fills the mind 
with a well-grounded confidence that He who The rich man asked of me; 
has sustained us thus far through the various “Come, walk abroad with me,” I said, 
scenes of life, will preserve us to its close had < SR anarep ties, 
and enable us, when the pale messenger shall| And the two went together to the abode of 
summon us, to triumphantly answer, ‘O poverty and wretchedness. ’ 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is} How true it ia that we sometimes need to 
thy victory?” Wm. S. Beprorp. | see with the outward eye the sufferings of our 

Springboro, Warren Co., Q., 10th mo. 28, 1877. fellows before we can fully appreciate them. 
Believing this to be the case, and believing, 
too, that the heart is sometimes made better 





that is, whether ministers are careful to min- 
ister in Divine ability. 

The query reads thus: “Are ministers 
sound in word and doctrine; careful to min- 
ister in the ability which God gives?” It 
is, as will be seen, divided by a semicolon. 

Admitting both parts of the sentence con- 
tain a query, is not the latter by far the most 
important, and most in harmony with what 
are professed to be the peculiar views of onr 
religious Society ? 

I have conversed with many who differ 
from me in my understanding of this query, 
but have never found any one who gave a 
satisfactory answer, some thinking it means 
one thing and some another. 

I certainly have nothing in view but a 
better understanding of the query we are 
called upon to answer in truth; and if a 
clearer explanation can be given—not in a 
spirit of contention but of good common- 
sense, that may be understood by all—I am 
open to conviction, and shall be glad to see it. 

As for being “‘ sound in word and doctrine,” 
that can be learned in schools of theology, 
but to “minister in the ability which God 
gives”’ is =_ another thing, hence we have 
no school for teaching our ministers to preach 
the Gospel. I doubt not, all of us have 
heard that which appeared sound but had no 
life in it, and this shows the necessity of a 
proper understanding of the query we are 
called upon to answer. T. H. 

Chester Co. 


aA 

SCRAPS 

FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
“And wherefore do the poor complain,” 
































CORRESPON DENCE. by the softening influence of sympathy, I 
ana think it is well that our young people who 
RED Gears a ond aoe OF MINISTERS | are accustomed to comfortable surroundings, 


or, it may be, to those of opulence, should 
have occasional opportunities of seeing how 
others live—others equally worthy, perhaps, 
of the comforts and elegancies of life, but 
amid whose paths trials instead of indulgences 
cluster. 

Some, whose means are limited, though the 
comforts of life are attainable, may feel they 
have nothing to give, and that therefore their 
visits to the destitute will be unavailing and 
in every way useless. But it might not 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Being desirous for a better understanding 
of the Second Query for Ministers and Elders 
in our Book of Discipline, I have thought 
much on the subject, and have come to the 
conclusion that the difficulty often felt in 
answering it is not with the query, but arises 
from the fact that the attention is directed to 
the soundness of “ word and doctrine” rather 
than to the spirit which embraces the whole ; 
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prove so, for surely there are few who could 
witness sickness in connection with destitu- 
tion or uncomplaining poverty without receiv- 
ing a salutary lesson. It may be that the 
visitors on such occasions might sometimes be 
impressed with the consciousness that they 
were even then wearing many yards of useless 
ribbon, or many yards of expensive silk, cut 
. merely for needless ornament, the cost of 
which would probably go far toward paying 
a month’s rent of the comfortless abode, or in 
procuring nutritious food for the feeble or the 
sick. ere such thoughts allowed to regu- 
late their future actionr, surely the lesson 
would not be in vain, for they would find that 
by a comparatively small personal sacrifice, 
they would have means wherewith to gladden 
the hearts of the destitute. 

I know, my dear friend, thou hast no daugh- 
ters to be influenced by this homily, but I 
have penned the thoughts as they have arisen ; 
they may be of use somewhere, and thus be 
as a mite cast into the treasury. 

I believe in the influence for good or for 
evil, uf shall I say, every outspoken thought. It 
is even as the downy seed wafted by the wind, 
we know not where, but it must find a lodg- 
ment, and will reproduce according to its 
kind. If this be so, it is surely one of the 
— at which a watch should be maintained 

est we sin with our lips. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1877. 





Notice.—We are indebted to Littell and 
Gay, of Boston, for the weekly visits of their 
magazine for 1877. The Living Age, though 
somewhat occupied with light literature, con- 
tains valuable articles from such writers as 
W. E. Gladstone, Max Muller, John Tyn- 
dal], W. B. Carpenter, R. A. Proctor, Prof. 
Huxley, Jas A. Froude, Frances Power 
Cobbe, D. Mackenzie Wallace, Julia Kav- 
vanah, John Ruskin and Matthew Arnold. 

The publishers, Littell and Gay, of Boston, 
again Offer to mai! the Living Age to any 
of our subscribers for $6.75 a year, on the 
order of our agent, John Comly, 706 Arch 
street. 





Peace Meetine.—The 11th annual meet- 
ing of the Penna. Peace Society was held as 
advertised. The hall of the “ Board of 
Trade,” in which the society met, was well 
filled, the Friendly element so predominating 
that it might have been taken for a meeting 


of our Religious Society. Lucretia Mott 
occupied the chair as President, through both 
the sessions, assisted hy A. H. Love, the Vice- 
President. The meetings were marked 
throughout by a lofty devotion to the prin- 
ciples of the motto, “ Peace on earth and 
good will to man,” which is the badge of the 
society. 

.«Charles Howard Malcom gave a deeply 
interesting and instructive account of a late 
meeting held at Antwerp in the interests of 
the Congress for the Unification of the Laws 
of Nations. Other speakers made effective 
addresses on the various phases of this im- 
portant subject, and a series of Resolutions 
was offered and adopted. 





MoDERATION, THE CONSERVATOR OF VI- 
TAL Force.—All work implies waste of the 
nervous and physical system, say the philoso- 
phers. Indeed, we are assured that every 
word we utter, every effort of attention, every 
stirring of emotion makes its draft upon the 
limited stock of vital force allotted to us. 
Indolence also exhausts by allowing the en- 
trance of fretful thoughts into the mind, more 
than that action in which there is health and 
pleasure. 

The problem of true economy of the powers 
of life, so that the best results may be known, 
is 20 to discriminate in regard to objects of 
labor, so to direct intellect to its most con- 
genial as well as most useful activities, so to 
apportion recreations and rest intervals, as to 
avoid the strain becoming too great on any 
portion of the machinery of life, while un- 
used power, restive because unused, disturbs 
and disarranges the economy of life. 

If human activities could only be brought 
into accordance with the Divine Wisdom, if 
the varied talents and powers of man might 
only be employed in such directions as natu- 
ral fitness indicates, it seems certain that the 
fearful waste, and worse than waste, which is 
involved in periods of despondency, in mo- 
ments of anger, and in the endless worries of 
life might be prevented. 

We must live in the present, neither griev. 
ing unduly for things that are past, nor an- 
ticipating future sorrows. The duty of the 
day is enough for the day, and if it be well 
done we should be content with ourselves. 


» 





» 
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A writer in Chambers’ Journal rays: “He 
who desires to wear well must take for his 
motto, ‘Nothing in excess.’ Such a one 
avoids dinners of many courses, goes to bed 
before twelve o’elock, and does not devote his 
energy to the endurance of heated assemblies. 
When young men around him have got ath- 
letics on the brain, he keeps his head and 
health by exercising only moderately. He is 
not ambitious of being in another’s place, but 
tries quietly to adorn his own. ‘Give me 
innocence: make others great.’ When others 
are killing themselves to get money, and to 
get it quickly, that with it they may make a 
show, he prays the prayer of Agur: ‘ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches,’ for he thinks 
more of the substance than of the shadow. 
This is the truly wise and successful man 
and to him shall be given, by the divine laws 
of Nature, riches (that is, contentment) and 
honor (that is, self-respect), and a long life, 
because he did not waste the steam by which 
the machine was worked.” 


The same writer remarks on the great waste 
of vital force in paroxysms of ill-temper, and 
says, justly, that any one who allows passion 
to get the mastery wastes as much energy as 
might have gone far to remove the cause of 
anger, or to have overcome an opponent in 
fair controversy. ‘ Blustering natures, for- 
getful of the great truth that power itself 
hath not half the force of gentleness, miss the 
ends for which they strive, just because the 
force that is in them is not properly econo- 
m‘zed.” 

Looking around us upon peaceful and rev- 
erend age,—upon the late autumn of life 
which smiles serenely on the verge of winter, 
upon laborers bringing full sheaves into the 
storehouse, we may reasonably inquire how 
these have ordered their lives. Will we not 
find that such good results have been conse- 
sequent upon true moderation in all things? 
Moderation in the enjoyment of lawful plea- 
sures, moderation in labor, moderation even 
in the sacred work of doing good to others, 
has certainly been the watchword of thcse 
who are able to render the best returrs for 
the amount of life-force committed to them. 
Horace Mann thus pictures such a perfected 
life: ‘‘ Here, behold a patriarch, three-score 


years and ten seem hardly to have impaired 
his erect form; his firm step, his elastic limbs, 
and undimmed senses, are so many certifi- 
cates of good conduct; or rather, so many 
jewels and orders of nobility, with which Na- 
ture has honored him for obedience to her 
laws. His fair complexion shows that his 
blood has never been corrupted; his exact 
language and keen apprehension, that his 
brain has never been drugged or stupefied by 
the poisons of distiller or tobacconist. As he 
drains the cup of life there are no lees at the 
bottom. His organs will reach the goal of 
existence together. Painlessly, as a candle 
burns down in a socket, so will he expire ; 
and a little imagination would convert him 
into another Enoch, translated from earth to 
a better world without the sting of death.” 





MARRIED. 


HAINES—HAINES —On Eleventh month 15th, 
1877, under the care of Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Isaac M. Haines and Hettie A., 
daughter of John L. and Martha T. Haines, of 
Woodbury, N. J. 





DIED. 


STRAIGOT.—On the 15th of Tenth month, 1877, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, William D. Hoag, 
Abigail Straight, aged 84 years, wife of the late 
Henry A. Straight, of South Kent, Ct. She wasa 
Minister and member of Oblong Monthly Meeting. 

At times che suffered severe pain, yet was kept 
in a state of peace and resignation. She would 
often say it was all right, fully verifying the words 
of the Psalmist: ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is staid on Thee.” 


From the New Quartely Review. 
THE RIDDLE OF DEATH. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


It is somewhat singular that the natural 
longing to penetrate the great secret of mor- 
tality should not have suggested to some of 
the inquirers into so-called “ Spiritual” man- 
ifestations, that, before attempting to obtain 
communication with the dead, through such 
poor methods as raps and alphabets, they 
might more properly, and with better hope of 
gaining a glimpse through the “ gates a-jar,” 
watch closely the dying, and study the psycho- 
logical phenomena which accompany the act 
of dissolution. Thus, it might be possible to 
ascertain by comparison of numerous instan- 
ces, vhether among those phenomena are any 
which seem to indicate that the Mind, Soul, 
or Self, of the expiring person is not un- 
dergoing a process of extinction, but ex- 
hibiting such tokens as might be anticipated 
were it entering upon a new phase of exist- 
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ence, and coming into possession of fresh fac- 
ulties. It is at least conceivable that some 
such indications might be observed, were we 
to look for them with care and caution, under 
the rare conditions wherein they could at any 
time be afforded ; and if this should prove to 
be the fact, it is needless to dilate on the in 
tense interest of even such semblance of con- 
firmation of our hopes. Of course, to regard 
anything which could be so noticed as any- 
thing more, or as if it could constitute an ar- 
— for belief in a future life, would be 
oolish in the extreme, seeing the great ob- 
scurity and the evanescent nature of all such 
phenomena. Our faith in immortality must 
be built on altogether different ground, if it 
is to be of any value as a part of our religion, 
or of our philosophy. But, assuming that we 
are individually already convinced that the 
quasi universal. creed of the human race is 
not erroneous, and that “the soul of a man 
never dies,’ we may not unreasonably turn 
to the solemn scene of dissolution, and ask, 
Whether there does not sometimes occur, 
under one or two, perhaps, of its hundred 
forms, some incidents which point in the di- 
rection of the great Fact, which we believe to 
be actually in process of realization? Accord- 
ing to our common conviction, there is a mo- 
ment of time, when the Man whom we have 
known in his garb of flesh, casts it aside, ac- 
tually, sv to speak, before our eyes, and “ this 
mortal puts on immortality.” .... . 
We have walked in company with our 
brother, perchance for years, through the 
“ wildernsss of this world,” over its arid plains 
of toil, and through its sweet valleys of love 
and pleasure; and then we have begun to climb 
the awful Andes which have always loomed 
before us at our journey’s end, their summits 
against the sky, and beyond them—the Un- 
discovered Land. Onward, a little before 
us, as chance may decide, our companion, 
rhaps, mounts the last aclivity, and we see 
im slowly approach the mountain’s crown, 
while our lagging steps yet linger on the 
slo below. Sometimes, ere he reach the 
hilltop, he is enveloped in cloud, and then we 
see him no more; but again, sometimes, he 
remains in the full sunlight, and, though dis 
tant from us, and beyond the reach of our 
voice, it is yet possible for us to watch his at- 
titude and motions. Now we see him nearing 
the summit. A few steps more, and there 
must break on his vision whatever there may 
be of the unknown World beyond—a howl- 
ing wilderness or a great Pacific of joy. Does 
he seem, as that view bursts on him—what- 
soever it may be—does he seem to be in- 
spired with hope, or cast down with despair? 
his arms drop in consternation, or does 
he lift them aloft with one glad gesture of 












rapture, ere he descend the further slope, 
and is lost to our sight forever? . .  . 


In the majority of deaths the accompanying 


physical conditions hide from the spectators 
whatever psychological phenomena may be 
takiog place. The sun of our poor human 
life mostly sets behind an impenetrable cloud. 
Of all forms of death the commonest seems to 
be the awful “agony, 
groans and stertorous breath. 
person seems to sink lower and lower, as if 
beneath the waiters of an unfathomable sea; 
a word, a motion, a glance, rising up at longer 


” 


with its unconscious 
The dying 


and longer intervals, till the last slow and 


distant sighs terminate the woeful strife, and 


the victory of Death is complete. When 
this is the mode of dissolution it is of course 
hopeless to look for any indication of the fate 
of the soul at its exodus; and the same holds 
good as regards death in extreme old age, or 
after exhausting disease, when the sufferer 
very literally “falls asleep.” Again, there 
are deaths which are accompanied by great 
pain, or delirium, or which are caused by 
sudden accidents, altogether hiding from 
our observation the mental condition of the 
patient. Only in a small residue of cases the 
bodily conditions are such as to cause neither 
interference with, nor yet concealment of, the 
process of calm and peaceful dissolution, in 
the full light of mental sanity ; and it is to 
these only we can look with any hope of 
fruitful observation. We ask, Whether in 
such cases instances have ever been known of 
occurrences having any significance, taken in 
connection with the solemn event wherewith 
they are associated? Does our forerunner on 
the hilltop show by his looks and actions— 
since he is too far off to speak to us—that he 
beholds, from his *‘ Peak in Darien,” an 
Ocean yet hidden from our view? 

I should hesitate altogether to affirm posi- 
tively that such is the case; but, after many 
inquiries on the subject, I am still more dis- 
inclined to assert the contrary. The truth 
seems to be in almost every family or circle, 
questions will elicit recollections of death-bed 
scenes, wherein, with singular recurrence, ap- 
pears one very significant incident, namely, 
that the dying person, precisely at the mo- 
ment of death, and when the power of speech 
was lost, or nearly lost, seemed to see some- 
thing—or rather, to speak more exactly, to 
become conscious of something present (for 
actual sight is out of the question )—of a very 
striking kind, which remained invisible to 
and unperceived by the assistants. Again 
and again this incident is repeated. It is 
described almost in the same words by per- 
sons who have never heard of similar occur- 
rences, and who suppose their own experience 
to be unique, and have raised no theory upon 
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it, but merely consider it to be “strange,” 
“curious,” “affecting,” and nothing more, 
It is invariably explained—that the dying 
person is lying quietly, when suddenly, in 
the very act of expiring, he looks up—some- 
times starts up in bed—and gazes on (what 
arene to be) vacancy, with an expression 
of astonishment, sometimes developing in- 
stantly into joy, and sometimes cut short in 
the first emotion of solemn wonder and awe. 
If the dying man were to see some utterly 
unexpected ‘but instantly recognized vision, 
causing him a 


reat surprise, or rapturous 
oy, his face could not better reveal the fact. 
he very instant this phenomenon occurs, 
death is absolutely taking place, and the eyes 
glaze even while they gaze at the unknown 
sight. If a breath or two still heave the 
chest, it is obvious that the soul has already 


departed. 
To be continued. 


<class 

: From the Christian Register. 

WOMEN’S INTEREST IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
BY C. C. ELIOT. 


oe It may be many years before 
women throughout the land will acquire a 
voice in the election of suitable rulers; and 
perhaps is as well for the government that 


~ there should be delay, at least until the 


“body politic” has somewhat assimilated the 
great crude mass of enfranchised colored 
citizens. Butif this result must finally come, 
as, doubtless it will, the elective franchise 
should not be thrust as aburden upon ignorant 
women, but conferred as a privilege npon wo- 
men educated to desire it, and to see its prac- 
tical benefits. 

At present, many of us women grope in 
darkness in questions of government and 
finance. Believing that we “have no busi- 
ness to meddle in politics,” we close our eyes 
and ears to the vital issues of the day. Public 
opinion, which almost forces this knowledge 
upon men, favors our ignorance. The most 
flippant young man can express some opin- 
ion not very profound on matters of public 
concern which awaken absolutely no interest 
in the mind of the young woman of corres- 
ponding mental calibre and culture; and 
very little interest even among many of the 
most intelligent of our sex. Why should we 
care about repudiation, or the preservation of 
the national credit? What matters it to us 
whether we have free trade or a protective 
tariff? Of what importance is the contest be- 
tween capital and labor until we find the mob 
at our doors? As to knowing anything con- 
cerning finance, that is altogether too diffi- 
cult a problem. 

This indifference is wrong. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, whatever affects the gen- 


eral interest affects the interest of every citi- 
zen in the land, man or woman. [If the na- 
tional credit suffer, individual honor and integ- 
rity must suffer from a lowering of the general 
tone. If capital is arrayed against labor, and 
labor against capital, instead of working to- 
gether for mutual advantage, every industry 
is paralyzed. Are not women as we!l as men 
concerned that society should not fall into that 
condition where ‘wealth accumulates and 
men decay,” or into the opposite extreme of 
communism and anarchy ? 

This question, or any other question of the 
day and hour, is not a theory to be hidden 
away in musty books, but something of which 
we must learn by observation, search and in- 
quiry. Whatever concerns living humanity 
is more interesting than the most absorbing 
novel, it is the story of life. ' 

A woman’s first duty is to her own house- 
hold: and where this is neglected it is very 
largely the exception. She also owes some- 
thing to those who come directly under her 
personal influence—her friends and neighbors, 
and those in an humbler position who need 
her assistance. But is this necessarily the 
limit? Are the mind and heart not large 
enough to understand and sympathize with 
whatever concerns the community in which 
she lives, or the country to which she be- 
longs? Widening the circle until it embraces 
the earth, shall the claims of humanity any- 
where be ignored ? 

Every woman should strive to awaken and 
keep alive in her own family an interest in 
social and governmental problems. Where 
these are freely discussed, there will be less of 
that personal conversation which in many 
households becomes so baneful, descending to- 
severe criticism or unkind ridicule. 

Let brother and sister feel that it is as 
much the duty of one as of the other to know 
something of public matters. Let husband 
and wife aid a common interest in the public 
weal to the private interests which are the 
same for both. Women must and can thus 
widen the horizon. There is little danger of 
home duties, dictated by conscience and affec- 
tion, being neglected; but there is much dan- 
ger of our living in a little world of our own.. 
This is true of men as well as women, for the 
number is not small of those who are lavish 
in their own families, but dole out benefac- 
tions with a niggardly hand, and regard each 
passing event in the light of their own inter- 


est. 
Undoubtedly woman has a “‘sphere,” and 
should not neglect her duties in that sphere ;. 
but its boundary need not be like the “‘ dead 
line” at Andersonville. In our complex 
civilization there ought to be a place for those 
women, exceptional though they be, who 
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have a God-given talent for what is considered 
man’s work, and for all those who are forced 
into this work by circumstances. 

Wherever men and women can labor to- 
gether, it is forthe advantage of both; and 
where active participation is not possible, that 
= not prevent mutual interest and sym- 
pathy. 

Though it may be some time before women 
an vote, it is none the less their duty to pos- 
sess a knowledge of practical questions of 
government, and be able intelligently to dis- 
cuss such matters. Through the power of 
earnest conviction they can mould and elevate 
public sentiment, till truth shall never be 
sacrificed to expediency. 

We know it will be said that the influence 
of women in politics is injurious, from the 
fact that they are freqently violent partisans. 
If this be so, it is but the result of their long 
exclusion from public matters. They have 
not been taught to consider the general good, 
but only their duty towards those connected 
to them by personal ties. What wonder, then, 
that they make excellent lobbyists, or forget 
the principle in blind adhesion to an admired 
leader? The slave may not at first know how 
to use his freedom. We do not, therefore, 
tbrust him back into slavery, but wait pa- 
tiently fortime and experience to accustom 
him to his new conditions. 

St. Louis, October 8th. 





EXTRAVAGANCE AND DISHONESTY. 


Men now make money for the gratification 
of spending it. Extravagance is now the 
rule in almost every department of life; in 
houses and furniture, in decoration, in equi- 
page, in personal attire, in the whole 
‘style of living. Men and women seem to 
have enlisted in a race, the object of which 
is to see who shall make the most display. 
‘Very few of those who have the means of 
gratifying their wishes in this respect have at 
the same time the courage to maintain sim- 
plicity of style, the ruling idea apparently 
‘being that every person is to be judged not 
‘by what he or she actually is, but by the show 
that he maker. 

This extravagance, which is such a preva- 
lent feature of social life, has been carried 
into our churches, where the same rivalry is 
exhibited in costliness of building and adorn- 
ment and other arrangements, and where, in 
numerous instances, it has resulted in dis- 
reputable bankruptcy or an intolerable bur- 
den of debt. When not followed by such 
financial disaster, the evil itself, the worldly 
spirit of outward display, remains as a spirit- 
ual burden, which is heavier than any other, 
though unhappily not appreciated by those 
@ho carry it. 


Out of this almost universal tendency to 
display come some of the strongest tempta- 
tions of the day. Men are not willing to live 
as did their fathers, according to their means, 
and gradually acquire larger possessions. 
They wish to become rich in a day, and un- 
able to become so excepting by some form of 
speculation or gambling, hazarding all they 
have in the hope of larger gains, they go on 
from one step to another, until they find 
themselves involved in circumstances in which 
temptation meets them in the form of actual 
crime.—New York Observer. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IN MEMORIAM—GEORGE TRUMAN. 
BY 8, SWAIN. 
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Gone, noble spirit, as the Autumn passed, 

Leaving its ripened treasures with the world 

It beautified and blessed. Were this life all, 

It might be well to mourn tby star has set, 

But Jight like thine is needed everywhere, 

And shines along the wide celestial path 

Beyond the Gates of Pearl. Up there, as here, 

Are weak and troubled ones that will take hold 

Of thy white garment’s hem for faith and strength 

To keep the “‘ Better Way.” No virtue wastes 

Because of beings change of robe or sphere. 

We nurse the memory of thy cheerful smile 

And fervent beauty of thy earnest words 

That lifted into realms of purer thought 

And clearer sense of right, and sweeter trust, 

With hearts aglow with a diviner hope 

That Love shall found its empire in the Earth. 

So well thy steadfast feet and lips have led 

In search of holiness and saving Truth— 

So kindly hast thou welcomed to thy hearth, 

And touched with heavenly hues the joys of Home, 

Nearer to God we walk that thou hast lived ! 

For all clear-visioned souls that ‘do the Word ” 

As thou hast done through long obedient years, 

Brushing tradition’s tangled web aside 

In the firm strength that daily manna gives, 

We praise the Source of Good. 
Bristol, Pa., 1877. 


——_____ + ee — 
THE OLDEST STORY. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Under the coverlet’s snowy fold 
The tiniest stir that ever was seen, 


And the tiniest sound, as if fairy folk 
Were cuddling under a leaf, I ween. 


~ 


That is the baby: he came to town 
Only a day or two ago; 

But he looks as wise as if be knew 
All that a baby can ever know. 


There he lies in a little heap, 

As soft as veivet, as warm as toast ; 
As rosy-red as the harvest-moon 

Which I saw so big on the hazy coast. 


Hear him gurgle and sputter, and sigh 

As if his dear little heart would break, 
And scold away as if all the world 

Were only meant for his littleness’ sake. 


Blink, little eyes, at the strange new light, 
Hark, little ears, at the strange new sound ; 
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Wonderful things shall you see and hear, 
As the days and the months and the years goround. 


Hardly you seem a life at all; 
Only a something with hands and feet; 
Only a feeling that things are warm ; 
Only a longing for something to eat. 


Have you a thought in your downy head? 
Can you say to yourself so much as “1?” 
Have you found out yet that you are yourself ? 
Has God what you will be by-and-by ? 


It’s only a little that we can guess, 
But it’s quite as much as we care to know; 
The rest will come with the fleeting years, 
Little by little, and better so. 


Enough for the day is the good thereof: 
The speck of a thing that is lying there, 
And the presence that fills the silent house 
With the tender hush of a voiceless prayer. 
— Christian Register. 





A SUBMERGED CITY IN THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 


A strange discovery is reported from the 
Lake of Geneva. A tourist having lost his 
trunk, two divers were employed to search 
for it. While they were below water they 
found what they supposed to be a village, 
since covered by the lake. Their statements 
led to an investigation of the spot by the 
municipal authorities, who took measures to 
ascertain the truth of the extraordinary ac- 
count of the divers. On covering the placid 
surface with oil these latter were able to dis- 
tinguish the plan of the town, streets, squares 
and detached houses making the bed of the 
lake. The ruddy hue which characterized 
them led the observers to suppose that the 
buildings had been covered with the famous 
vermillion cement which was used by the 
Celts, Cimbri, and the early Gauls. There 
are about 200 houses arranged over an ob- 
long surface, near the middle of which is a 
space more open, supposed to have been used 
for public assemblages. At the eastern &x- 
tremity lies a large square tower, which was 
taken fora rock. A superficial investigation 
seems to indicate that the construction of 
these buildings dates from some centuries be- 
fore our era. The Council of Vaud has de- 
cided to have the site of the dwellings inclosed 
by a jetty stretching from the land, and to 
drain off the water so as to bring to light 
what promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing archzlogical discoveries of our day.— 
London Telegraph. 





JADE, THE PRECIOUS STONE OF CHINA. 

Lord Bacon, in an essay, says that “‘ one 
who traveleth into a country before he hath 
some entrance into the language goeth to 
school, and not to travel.” And it is equally 
true that any one who expects to enjoy or ap- 
preciate the art productions of a nation must 
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have some knowledge of the mediums through 
which it speaks, or, as it were, of its art lan- 
guage. 

A cultivated mind may intuitively seize 
upon the beautiful in any form in which it is 
presented, but it is nevertheless true that much 
of our appreciation of an object of art may 
arise from a knowledge of difficulties over- 
come, and of the skill and perseverance re- 
quired in its production. 

The increased facilities of intercourse ob- 
tained with the nations of the East during 
recent years have made us acquainted with a 
new world of art, some of whose productions 
are marvels of richness and beauty. 

In newly-formed museums and in private 
collections are found works of eastern art in 
ivory, porcelain, bronze, gold, silver, jade, 
crystal, lacquer, etc., whose beauty, symmetry 
and cunning workmanship are emulated in 
vain by the artisans of Europe. Until very 
recently our knowledge of these things, and 
indeed the appreciation of them in Europe, 
was very limited. 

Among Chinese productions the jade seems 
worthy of especial consideration, not only by 
reason of its beauty and rareness, but because, 
when it has passed through the hands of the 
patient and skillful Asiatic lapidary, it capti- 
vates us with forms of the most exquisite 
beauty. 

On account of its great rarity its history 
until lately has been little known, especially 
in this country. As long ago, however, as 
twelve centuries before the Christian era the 
Chinese were expert in the production of ves- 
sels and objects made from it, and there is no 
precious stone named in our literature, either 
sacred or profane, more frequently mentioned 
in the way of metaphor than this has been by 
the poets and philosophers of China. 

The color of the jade varies from almost 
white to a dark-green, but the lighter colors 
are the most highly esteemed. These have a 
fatty appearance, which, however, does not 

revent their receiving a surface of unusual 
rilliancy aud polish. The dark-green color | 
is the commonest. 

The rarest as well as the most valued of all 
the varieties generally acknowledged is called 
the imperial jade. This is of a brilliant green, 
approaching the emerald in color, and is 
found in pieces of small size only. I have 
seen specimens of exquisite tint. The same 
shades are sometimes found, as it were, in 
splashes running through comparatively large 
pieces. 

Some writers have supposed jade to be 
identical with the jasper of the ancients, but 
this theory is incorrect, for the former is a 
silicate, while the latter is a quartz. The 
different shades of color depend upon the 
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amount contained of oxide of iron, or oxide 
of chrome. 

Exposure to extreme heat or cold, or to the 
‘continued action of water, does not affect 
either the brilliancy, polish or hardness of 
jade. Pieces submitted to unusual tests in the 
furnace have come out unimpaired ; but with 
all its hardness it is very fragile ; an unfor- 
tunate blow or fall will shiver it into frag- 
ments, as though it were glass. 

This mineral is called Ya by the Chinese, 
and is found mostly in the province of Yark- 
anda, in Chinese Tartary, or the southwestern 
part of the empire. The mountains of this 
district are said to abound in jade, which is 
hunted for in the fissures of the precipices 
and in the streams. A large share of it at 

resent is taken from the rivers by divers. 

hese men work at night, by moonlight, under 
an escort of soldiers, supervised by govern- 
ment officers appointed for the purpose, and 
by whom each piece, as found, is assayed and 
valued. One of the largest specimens ever 
found is said to have weighed two hundred 
and seventy pounds, and to have measured 
thirty-three inches in length, and seven inches 
in thickness. 

The principal city of the province of Yark- 
anda is Khotan. It is here, and in the neigh- 
boring towns of Chinese Tartary, that the 
lapidaries give to the rough mineral the love- 
ly contours and exquisite carving we have al- 
ready spoken of. 

Jade is exceeded in hardness only by the 
diamond and similiar stones, and nothing but 
emery, which is found of fine quality in Cen- 
tral Asia, or the diamond itself, will cut it. 

The methods of cutting and polishing are 
traditional, and our admiration of the skill 
and taste of the artists is increased when we 
know something of the amount of patient 
toil expended upon single pieces. In order to 
hasten the work it is sometimes confided to 
two men, one taking it in hand where the 
other leaves off for needed rest and refresh- 
ment. Thus, although the labor upon the 
piece never ceases, so slow and arduous is the 
work that sometimes years elapse before its 
completion. 

The favorite forms into which jade is cut 
are vases of endless variety, perfume bottles, 
fire or incense boxes, memorial tablets, etc., 
which are usually mounted upon carved stands 
of teak wood, rivaling in elaboration and ele- 
gance of design the objects they support. 

Specimens of ancient workmanship in jade 
sell for large sums, and are highly esteemed 
by Chinese connoisseurs, who are among the 
keenest of collectors. Extraordinary spcimens 
are to be found in the British Museum, the 
Louvre in Paris, the Japanese Palace at Dres- 
den, and in some private collections in France 
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and England. Good ones are exhibited from 
time to time in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and some few are in private collections 
in New York and Boston.—R. H., in New 
York Evening Post. 





I pa not see any road of perfect peace 
which a man can walk but after the counsel 
of his own bosom. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


Circumstances beyond the control of the compiler 
of these reviews prevented the preparation of that 
for month before last as early as usual, and thinking 
it a matter of not much importance, he concluded 
to let it pass. But, having received a communica- 
tion in reference to it, he has prepared a brief 
synopsis for Tenth month, to precede that for the 
Eleventh, viz. : 

FOR TENTH MONTH. 





























1876 | 1877 
’ TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Tenth mo., per 
Penna. Hospital.......cccesceceeeeeseeeee 50.33) 58.71 
Highest point attained during month, | 
per Penna. Hospital........ccccccceree | 71.00} 80.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna, Hospital..........ssseeeeee 31.00} 23.00 
1876 | 1877 
RAIN. Inches.| Inches. 
Total quantity for Tenth month......| 1.21] 6.96 
DBATES. | Numb'r.| Numb'r. 
Deatus during the month, being for 4 | 
current weeks for’76, and 5 for ’77| 1255 | 1395 
If we deduct the extra week (261) 
from 1877, the comparison shows..! 1255 | 1134 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. 1 Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of 
the Tenth mo. for the past 88 yrs.|\........ 54.77 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1793...... |........ .| 64.00 


Lowest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1827........ |.........1 46.00 
i EE 

The autumn thus far has been a remarkably 
pleasant one, taken as a whole, although it rained 
all day on the 4th, culminating in the evening in a 
terrible storm, raging for several hours from six 
o'clock, doing much damage. A few days after- 
ward another severe storm occurred. This storm 
was especially severe at Atlantic City, N. J., carry- 
ing away the entire board walk, wrecking the Ex- 
cursion House, etc., etc. 

We find in our exchanges the following : 

‘“‘ New HaMPSHIRE.—F rst Snow OF THE SEASON.— 
Concorp, Oct. 22.—An inch or more of snow is re- 
ported to have fallen in the northern part of this 
State.” 

And only three days later: 

“A San Francisco firm offers to supply Chicago 
with strawberries next month, if the demand justi- 
fies shipments by the carload.” 

Returning to our own locality, and to the exeeed- 
ing high temperatures that have ruled, we may re- 
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mark that there have been only six instances within 
the past eighty-eight years when as high a mean 
for the month has been reached, viz. : 


1793 .....000e ccccceces 64 00 | 1858....00000 coves ++-59.00 
1848 ....cecereeeeeeeee49.27 | 1861 cccecees veeeee60.00 
1854... «cece cevceceeeD8.77 | 1870 rcoccre soveee 60.12 


with, in addition, the years 1851, 1852, 1862, 1866 
and 1874, when the mean reached between 58 and 
59 degrees. It will be noticed that the present year 
exceeds the average about four degrees. The quan- 


tity of rain also exceeds that of any month during 


1875, 1876 and 1877, except Ninth month (Septem- 
ber) ‘and Eleventh month (November) of last year. 


We have not had time to examine any further 
back. 
FOR ELEVENTH MONTH. 








1876 , 1877 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 11th month, per 
Penna. Hospital... «sesso seveeseee| 44.98 47.02 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital............. coccceee 77.00) 68.00 
Lowest point reached ee month, 
per Penna. Hospital........000-sseseeeee! 30.00] 27.05 
1876 | 1877 
RAIN. Inches.| Inches. 
Rain during the month, per Penna. 
Hospital .oc.cccce cocsccee coccvcese cccscccce] 9021 6.50 
DEATHS. Numb'r.| Numb’r. 
Deaths during the month, being for 4 
current weeks for each year......... 1235 | 1005 











MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of| 
the 11th mo. for the past 88 years..|.........| 43 34 
Highest mean temperature occurring| 
during that entire period, 1849......)....006 -| 50.50 
Lowest mean temperature occurring) 
during that entire period—1793,| 
1827, 1842.....ccccccevee eoccccccccccece seeleseeseses| 38 00 
AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Mean temperature for the three fall| 
months of 1876......... © eeecccsee ceceeeee| coeeee e+e} 52.60 
Mean temperature of the three mos. 
OF 1BTT.recercccccccseccescce cecesesconseese] ocesescos} 58,88 
Average of the autumn pene 
for the past 88 JOATS..crssereeerereeeeee| sereeeeee 54.99 
Highest mean occurring ‘during that! 
entire period, 1870.... .....ccessseesee|eeeeeecee| 58.95 
Lowest mean oceurring during that 
Entire period, 1827......ccec-ccsccese se | vee ao 49.33 


Crowding two months into the limited space of 
the Intelligencer, we must be brief with our notes. 
On the 2d we had a very heavy storm, extending 
over a very wide surface of country. Rivers in 
Maryland and Virginia higher than known since 
1870. Heavy freshets in some parts of Pennsylva- 
nia. On the 6th first instance of ice in our gutters, 
but nothing of any importance until ‘the 29th and 
30th, causing the rocks that line the Wissahickon 
to present a gorgeous spectacle from the fantastical 
ice fringes now adorning them. 

Graphic accounts of an earthquake that appeared 
to pass through our Eastern States on the 4th, have 
reached us, particularly from Boston, Springfield, 
Hartford, etc., as well as from Albany, N. Y. An- 
other, of the 15th, styled “A Traveling Earthquake,”’ 
visited Council Bluffs, Ia., Omaha, Columbus, Norta 
Platte, Topeka, Yankton, etc. The 14th was marked 





by an unusually dense fog in Philadelphia about 84 
o’clock A.M. The writer was driving in Broad 
street, and could searcely see any further than the 
width of the street. The 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th 
of the present month came the nearest of that “ In- 
dian Summer,” that is gradually becoming one of 
the things that were, in this latitude, of anything 
we have had this season. On the 21st we noted 
that “a few flakes of snow reported,” the first of 
the season. On the 24th a regular nor’easter vis- 
ited us, with the wind reported at “ sixty miles an 
hour,” doing great damage. On the 29th we had an- 
other severe storm. We have many details of these 
numerous storms, but want of space forbids their 
insertion. Up to within a day or two the grass in 
our parks and in the vicinity of the city has been 
as green and fresh as in midsummer. On the last 
day of the month we note, Several hungry mosaui- 
toes have presented their bills, and a number of per- 
sistent and very troublesome flies have been annoy- 
ing our family in our domicil. How it has been 
with others we know not. 

Readers must make their own comparisons about 
the above temperatures. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 3, 1877. 





ITEMS. 


Tue British government has contracted with tho 
owners of the Bell telephone for its use as a part of 
the British telegraphic system. 


A spEciAL despatch from Berlin to tke London 
Times says the German Telegraph Department are 
organizing telephonic communication for distances 
not exceeding fifty miles. 


France —Paris advices of the lst inst. state that 
the political situation is unchanged. The organs 
of the Right reproach the Republicans for not 
making conciliatory advances to President Mac- 
Mahon, while the Republican organs complain of 
the spirit of resistance prevailing at the Elysee. 


A ConsTANTINOPLE despatch to Reuter’s Telegram 
Company says that ‘the British fleet, which was to 
have left Besika Bay to winter at Smyrna and Malta, 
has been ordered to remain inthe bay.” A later 
despatch from Kars states: ‘Intelligence has been 
received here that the Turks have abandoned 
Khuzuhani heights, near Batoum, and that the 
Russians have occupied them.” 


On the 26th ult. the Samoan Ambassador pre- 
sented his credentials to Secretary Evarts. A tele- 
gram from Washington says: ‘The credentials of 
Le Mamea fully authorize him to enter into a treaty 
with the United States, the nature of which must 
be determined by the will of this country. The 
Samoans would prefer annexation or a protector- 
ate, but are desirous, if nothing more can be ac- 
complished, to negotiate a treaty of amity and 
commerce. The Ambassador is the elected Secre- 
tary of State of his country. He has a fair knowl- 
edge of the English language, which he has ac- 
quired by studying an edition of the Bible trans- 
lated into his native tongue with the English text 
added.”’ 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf and Dumb, the 
following preamble and resolution were adopted 
with great unanimity : 

Whereas, A day school for the deaf has been fully 
tested by the city of Boston for the last nine years, 
with eminent success in teaching the deaf to speak 


intelligently, and to read from the lips of other 
speakers ; and 
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Whereas, The Rev. Mr. Syle found a large num- 
ber of deaf children in this city under ten years of 
age, who, in his judgment, would be greatly bene- 
fitted by the establishment of a day school for the 
deaf; and 

Whereas, The States of Massachusetts and New 
York have found it advantageous to educate deaf 
children between five and ten years of age, and the 
State of New Jersey sends children to this institu- 
tion too young to associate advantageously with the 
elder pupils ; and 

Whereas, It is believed that the city of Philadel- 
phia and the State of Pennsylvania will contribute 
liberally towards the education of children between 
the years of five and ten in speaking and lip-read- 
ing, when these arts can be advantageously ac- 
quired, therefore 

Resolved, That a separate primary department of 
this institution be established. 


Tae TELEPHONE IN PHivapELPala.—The speaking 
telephone is being rapidly introduced into the 
manufactories and business houses of the city. The 
Philadelphia Daily Times, after naming a large num- 
ber of establishments which have connected by 
telephone their offices either with their works or 
residences, says, ‘It is only eight months since the 
Bell speaking telephone was patented and since 
the first instrument was put into operation. This 
line was laid between Boston and Charlestown, and, 
although running under the Coarles river, proved 
entirely successful, a fact that has convinced Mr. 
Cornish that he will experience no difficulty in 
ca*rying out his project of connecting West Phila- 
d2lphia residences with business houses in the heart 
of the city. Within the last six months no less that 
twenty-five hundred Bell telephones have entered 
practical service. Thisinstrument, while transmit- 
ting as distinctly as a speaking tube does, possesses 
an infinite advantage over the latter, inas- 
much as it annihilates distance, and its transmis- 
sion from San Francisco to Philadelphia would be 
almost as satisfactory as from the cellar to the at- 
tic of a house. To percieve its superiority over any 
telegraphic instrument, for the purpose which it is 
intended to effect, one need only consider how 
much more quickly a certain number of words can 
be uttered than transmitted by the ordinary wire. 


The Bell telephone does not require a battery, as 
the vibration caused by the voice in aniron dia- 
phragm fixed near a permanent magnet excites in 
the latter the current of electricity which, afier 
passing over the wire, causes at the other end vibra- 
tions corresponding to the original ones, and thus 
reproduces the articulations. Any person that can 
speak ean operate the instrument. The telephones 
are not sold, but simply let at a small annual rent, 
the company keeping them in repair, if necessary, 
at its own expense. Their introduction here has not 
yet necessitated the use of poles to support the 
wires, as the company has managed to obtain fasten- 
ing places for the latter upon buildings. When laid 
underground or in water the wires are coated with 
rubber.” 





NOTICES. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at 
Race street, on Sixth-day, the 14th of Twelfth mo., 
1877, at 8 P.M. The subject for consideration will 
be: Primary Classes, and how to teach them. The 
attendance of members and all Friends interested 
in the education of the young is earnestly re- 
quested. Rosert Tinney, Clerk. 

On Second-day evening next, Twelfth mo. 10th, 
Prof. O. Seidensticker will read before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 820 Spruce street, a paper 
on “Travels of William Penn in Holland and Ger- 
many, 1677.” Friends are particularly invited to 
attend. 

PEACE MEETING. 

There will be a meeting in Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Unity and Waln streets, Frankford, next. 
First-day afternoon, Twelfth mo, 9th, at 3 o’clock. 
Amanda B. Deyo, of New York State, and other 
advocates of the cause are expected. The com- 
pany of all is invited. 

Frankford First-day School is held at 9} A. M. 
Temperance will be the general subject next First- 
day, 9th inst. Such as feel a concern to press this 
upon the minds of the young are invited. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 3, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Stock Broker, 201 Walaa piace mmission Merchants, 248 No. 


Waeat was sparingly offered, but 
there was no demand except for smal} 
lines. Sales of 4,000 bushels at 141@ 


GOI....c0crceceeeeee = -10254@103 Delaware avenue. 145 for red; 1.43@1.48 for amber, and 
State 6s 2d series eo @ Market fluctuations. 1.48@1 56 for White. In Rye there was 
State 5s new loan L4@ Butter, Prints, per. 31@ 35/a sale of 800 bushels Delaware at 6814 
City 68 NOW.......000 sooo l O44 @114 lis, Pa. & West’n, ” 22@ 24/|@70c. Other kinds ranged from 72 to 
City 68 O1d.......00eseeerereeeerees 106 South Ohio & Ind... “ 22@ 24/75c. Corn was without activity, under 
Belv Del RR 3d mtg 6 ....... 3 @ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 25@ 27/| unfavorable European advices. Sales 
Connecting RR 6s.......+ seoeel2 @103 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 25@ 27 / of 10,000 bushels at 65@65\¢c. for old 
Elmira RR 75......0.e-cseeseeee 105 @ Western 6 eevcceeee 23@ 25 | yellow; 63@6é4c. for old mixed; 52@58c. 
Lehigh Valley RR 78 .........+ 113 Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 10@ 12/ for new yellow; 60c. for new sail, and 
Lehigh Valley RR c m 6s r. 95 | Turkeys, a 33 14 | 5 14c. for steamer. Oats met a good 
Nth Penna RR Ist mtg 6s...108 @ Ducks, — 1t | demand at full prices. Sales of 16,000 
P T B78 .cceeecesoeeseees we 58 @ Geese, “ .» 8@ 10/ bushels at 37!4c. for No. 2 Western; 
Penna RR gmbs --1064{@ Lard, prime, * ww. 9@ 934 | 3744@30c. for Westetn White, and 387c, 
Pnil & Erie RR 6s. +102 @ Live Calves, prime Milch.... 8% | for light mixed. 

Reading RRecrip........ eaenien oie 65 Live Cattle, per Ib .......ssee 5| Cloverseed sold to a trifling extent at 
Reading RR C M 738 F.....ss0+0 99 100 Prime Sheep, “ ove 5 | 7@8%c. Flaxseed met a lively demand. 
Steubenville & Indiana 6s... 89 @ Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | 1,200 bushels selling part at $1.48 an 
Warren & Franklin RR 7s... 82 @ Potatoes, white, per bbl...... 1 75@ 2 50 | part on secret terms. 

Lehigh Navi 68 ’84......0+0-... 10240 Sweet, “  seveee 2 56@ 275) Feed was much wanted, but the 
Lehigh Navi 6s r loan....... 101 @101%4 | Apples, per DDbI............0-.0. 3 25@ 3 75 | offerings were of a very meagre char- 
Lehigh Nav 6s _ loan..... 891 ¥, | Cranberries, per crate......... 1 200/acter. Sales of 2 cars winter bran 
Lehige Valley RR....cccccsssees 4044 | Cabbage, per 100........-csecee+ 1 2 00 | at $19.00 per ton. 

Minehill RR.... Beans, coed aed DU... 2 215| During the past week there were 
Norristown RR... Wool, tub-washed, per Ib... 37@ 40/ weighed and sold 360 loads of Hay ani 
Pennsylvania Railroad... Feathers, choice live geese. 4 50 | 60 loads of Straw at the Farmers’ Mar- 
Resting S© peceecescoes crmsseveee 16 @ 16% Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 1 13% ket, at an average price of, Prime Tim- 
United RRs of N Jersey.....120 os “ Western, - 1 othy, 80@90c. ; mixed, 70@80c.; Straw, 
Lehigh Navigation..........++0 18 19 | Cider Vinegar, per gal........ 15@ 18 | 60@70c. per 100 Ibs. 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts, 


AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 


——FOR EVERY—— 


DRY GOODS STORE) **sitersee arta 


Just received a new lot of Black Silks from 75c. up. 

Also awell selected stock of Plain Dress Goods, suitable for 
Friends’, comprising 

Cashmere Debege’s, 25c. §Madonnas, 3714. 

Merinoes and Cashmeres in all colors. 

Mohairs, Bombazines, Poplins, Etc. 

Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of all kinds. 


Long and Square Bound Blanket and Thibet Merino Shawls* 
Neat Figured Percals. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—A full line of Underwear for Men, Women and 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 
COATS 


PLAIN 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


HANCOCK & LEVICK, 


CONVEYANCERS 
AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Rents and Mortgages Collected. 
A general supervision of properties if required. 


GEO. W. HANCOCK, WM. E. LEVICK, 
Civil Engineer, Conveyancer, 
40th and Lancaster Ave. 623 Walnut St. 


L. & R. Lb. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 

FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
For the retail trade, 

Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 









BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. 


“The Best Practical English Dictionary 
Extant.’’—London Quarterly Review, Oct. 1873. 

“Tadispensable to every student of the English lan- 
guage.”—M. R. Waite, Chief Justice United States. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Oo., Pa. 


YOUNG WOMAN OF EDUCATION AND 

refinement (a Friend), wishes a situation as 

governess in a family, or as a companion to a lady. 

She would be satisfied with a very small compen- 

sation, and has no objection to go to the country. 
Address » das 

At the office of this paper. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION IN A FAMILY TO 
assist in housework and sewing. City pre- 

ferred, or within ten miles. Address .” 
Office Friends Intelligencer. 


HOLIDAY GIFT.—A beautifally finished photo- 
graph by Chillman, 18 S. Eighth Street. 

ANTED.—A PARTNER TO JOIN IN AN 

invention of an article for which a patent 

is applied for, to manufacture the same; a small 

capital is required. A gentleman belonging to the 
Society of Friends preferred. Address N.B., 

To the office of the Friends’ Intelligencer, 
706 Arch Street, Phila. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MABER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED, 
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FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


PREMIUM 


os 
THE PERFECTIONgOF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 
One teaspoonful] of MILES’ PH will go fartner than three of any other Powder. 

Delay ‘makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
Soo. Deum. just agit ‘suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 
challenge them to the test. 

MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: 


To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder 


Gewriemen: We, the undersigned ladies, connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 13th, 

for the benefit of the “ Philadelphia Home for Infants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 

ing Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 
economical to be found in the market. 


MRS, J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 17th Street. MRS. E. REMICK, 924 North Second Street. 
*«* '§. S. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. “” 'V. C. SWEATMAN, 1508 Green Street. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO.,114 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SCR SAWSecriee] | THE,DINGEE & CONARD COS « 


BEST MAKERS. EAUTIFUL EVER- 
Saw Attach- 


j hes, with Jig an alar 
maments; Tool Chests, with Best Quality ' 
Tools; Sorrento Saws, Tools, Wood and De- 
signs. Hardware and Tools for Amateurs, 
aa Carpenters, Machinists, and Mechanics of 


all trades. Sénd 3c. stamp for Catalogues, Strong Pot Roses, suitable for Winter bloom, sent 


and state what kind of Tools or Machines you require. safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid varietus, your choice, all 
TALLMAN & McFADDEN; 607 Market St., Phila. labelod for $1} 12 for $25 19 for $33 26 for $43 35 for $5. 
For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 

toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our New Guide 


DRY RO GE RS’ IN POWDER| (to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts. 


We make Roses a Great Specialty, and are the largest 
‘ Rose-Growersin America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, GO. ose Guowses, West Grove, Unester Co, Pa. 


Daring the past twenty-five years it has given universal 


satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the best medicine eeemeen . : 
for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all B Thorough Preparation for Business ! Ss 
complaints arising from acidity, Bilious and Malarial 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
superior to Saratoge and most sninerel waters, For aale by BUSINESS COLLECE 


ists. Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, And Telegraphic Institute, 


New York City. 108 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. Telogra hic Dept. in charge 
f th pe Electrican of the 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co. 
ANY B full pot bg AF on eae for nes C 
illustrated circular. J. E. SOULE, Pres. 
or the intost ang moot honntffal, designs, and all other| 
work on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also General Agents for the celebrated Florence American and Imported 
Stoves for cooking and heating purposes. Agents wanted. 


Seo ExGuxEG aS Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
ROLLING CHAIRS, and plain Watches and Clocks. 


-SHLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
yous cutee, une SAVER Oe ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th St., Phila. 





